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Whether you vacation in the 
mountains or at the seashore, 
the lake country or the north 
woods, or elsewhere, churches 
will be available. This exam- 
ple of worship in the out-of- 
doors, shows a group in Yo- 


semite National Park, Califor- 


nia. The officiating clergyman 


may be seen across the pool 
against which is boldly silhou- 
etted the Cross. 
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Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, Philadel- 

phia, forms the center of the Cover of this 

issue, catching as it does the spirit of July. 

Washington’s parting prayer for the Nation 
is particularly fitting just at this time. 


“Here Christ speaks to us” is engraved on 
an old stone in the Cathedral at Litbeck, 
Germany, with the following lines, trans- 
lated: 

You call me Master, and obey me not. 

You call me Light, and see me not. 

You call me the Way, and walk not by me. 

You call me Life, and desire me not. 

You call me Wise, and do not follow me. 

You call me Good, and love me not. 

You call me Rich, and ask nothing of me. 

You call me Eternal, and seek me not. 

You call me Righteous, and do not trust 
in me. 

You call me Honorable, and serve me not. 

You call me Mighty, and honor me not. 

You call me Just, and fear me not. 


If I condemn you, blame me not. 


Editor, JOSEPH E. BOYLE 
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Beautiful Bermuda is becoming more and more a center 
of American development. With a U. S. Naval air base located 
there, increasing numbers of Americans are locating on this island 
which has long been popular among tourists. St. Mary’s Church in Warwick 
Parish, shown here in the background of one of its royal palms, is one of several 
Church of England parishes in Bermuda. Once a British mission field, the Bermudas now 
form an independent diocese under the Rt. Rev. Arthur Heber Browne who also has oversight of 
the British colony in the distant Azores. Bermuda was once part of the diocese of Newfoundland. The 
S. P. G. aided the work for many years. Photo by Richard Wurts. 


Whither 
Shall | Go? 


NE of the great contributions of the 

religion of the Old Testament to human 
welfare was the inclusion of a periodic 
day of rest in that summary of the Divine 
law known as The Ten Commandments. 
The right to rest is guaranteed to man by 
God. It is not simply the privilege of the 
fortunate or those whose circumstances 
make it possible for them to take off time 
from work. The prohibition of work ex- 
tends to the manservant and the maid- 
servant. The reason given for this is that 
“thy manservant and thy maidservant may 
rest as well as thou.” 


The principle that rest is one of the in- 
alienable rights of every human being is 
widely recognized in modern society. What 
perhaps is not so well recognized is that 
the value of this right depends upon the 
use that we make of it. Our Lord taught 
His disciples that the Sabbath, z.e., the day 
of rest provided in the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. In other words, it is not 
an arbitrary requirement, but is designed to 
promote man’s well-being. 

It is sometimes said that a man can do 
more and better work in six days than in 
seven. Mr. Scrooge in the Christmas Carol 
thought indeed that it was unfair for him to 
be expected to pay a day’s wages for no 
work on Christmas. However, most people 
today recognize that even from the point of 
view of the employer, the provision of ade- 
quate periods of rest is a sound business 
principle. 

While that is true, it was not the primary 
reason for the institution of a day of rest. 
The Old Testament implies plainly that the 
purpose is that employees shall enjoy the 
benefits that come from rest equally with 
their employers. Our Lord’s teaching that 
the Sabbath was made for man implies that 
the paramount consideration in arriving at 
a proper ratio between hours of work and 
leisure time should be the welfare of the 
worker. The only exceptions to this are 
those times of crisis when both employer 
and employed are glad to sacrifice the 
benefits of rest in order that they may give 
themselves more fully to the defense of some 
imperilled cause which is dearer to them 
than their own immediate welfare. 

We do not guarantee this welfare simply 
by providing an adequate time for rest. The 
use that is made of leisure time is even more 
important than its length. This is true even 
as regards physical well-being. The World 
Almanac in its list of deaths from certain 
causes shows that accidents rank next to 
heart disease and cancer. We know from 
the daily papers that the number of fatal 
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accidents is greatly increased on holidays. 
Five hundred persons were killed acci- 
dentally in the United States over a recent 
holiday. Quite apart from such accidents, 
we have learned from our own experience 
that the use made of leisure time is often 
injurious rather than beneficial to our 
physical welfare. 

The benefits which we should expect from 
leisure time are not confined to physical en- 
joyment and betterment. Rest from our 
ordinary occupations furnishes us with the 
opportunity for the enrichment of our whole 
personality. Unless we keep this in mind, 
too often our work results in the impover- 
ishment of our intellectual, aesthetic, moral 
and spiritual capacities. “What shall it profit 
a man,” asks our Lord, “if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
One way of guarding against this danger is 
the proper use of our leisure time. 

Our Lord suggests by His own example 
the opportunity which holidays afford for 
service to others. Many of His works of 
healing were performed on the Sabbath. To 
those who criticized Him, He replied, “Is it 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day?” It 
was the time when he sought and found 
opportunity to put into practice that love 
which is the ultimate test of our disciple- 
ship to Him and of our kinship with God. 

This number of FORTH appears at a time 
when many people are preparing for their 
summer vacations. Unfortunately, the priv- 
ilege of taking a summer vacation is con- 
fined to a comparatively small proportion of 
the world’s workers. Those who need them 
most are often those who are unable to take 
them. This fact should deepen our sense 
of responsibility for using our vacation as a 
time not only for our own improvement, but 
also for increasing our capacity for service 
to a world which for the most part lacks this 
privilege. To use vacations simply for our 
own enjoyment and not think of them at 
all as an opportunity for qualifying oneself 
for “going forward in service’ would be an 
utter contradiction of our Christian profes- 
sion. If God is the source from which we 
derive the power to render service, let us 
not use our vacations as though they were 
occasions to escape from His presence—let 
us both remember and rejoice in the words 
of the Psalmist: 


“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? . If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; Even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me.” 


Photo by Byerly 
Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 


A VACATION MESSAGE 
by 


H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
The Presiding Bishop 


ENRY stood before the teach- 
er in the Vacation Church 
School that St. Philip’s Church 
in New York City conducts 
for children who must spend their 
summer on the hot city streets, 

“Good morning, Henry,” said the 
teacher. 

“Howdy, teacher,” replied Henry, 
standing on one foot and _ looking 
eagerly around the room, at the pic- 
tures, the books, the piano; at the chil- 
dren already busy hammering, sawing, 
painting and playing. 

Another teacher showed Henry the 


(Above) Painting lessons offered in the 

Vacation School give boys like this one 

constructive training and provide an 
active summer. 


equipment in the room and asked him 
what he would like to do. 

“Yd like to make a chair out of an 
orange crate, like this one,” said 
Henry, and soon he was happily at 
work. 

No longer is the vacation season for 
Henry merely a succession of misera- 
ble days with nothing but heat and 
time on his hands. His days are taken 
up with healthful work and play, 
study, worship and religious training, 
music, stories and handicraft. St. 
Philip’s is one of nearly 25,000 
Protestant churches that open their 
doors during the summer months to 
2,000,000 children and youth who at- 
tend their daily vacation schools. 


Two Millios 


CHILDREN PL/ 


Many of these schools operate for five 
weeks, five days a week, or a total of 
seventy-five hours of continuous train- 
ing. This amount of time exceeds a 
whole year in the Sunday School. 

These vacation schools are found in 
every section of the country—in the 
migrant camps of New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut and Michigan; in 
the mountain camps and cabins of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Ver- 
mont; in the coal mining areas of 
Southern Illinois and Pennsylvania; 
and in the congested areas of our large 
cities. They cross borders into towns 
where churches have not been wel- 
come, and leap over boundaries into 
Asia, Africa, South America and 
Palestine. 

Henry is not scurrying in fear to a 
bomb shelter as are the little folk of 
Europe and Asia. Nevertheless he, 
too, is in danger today for he may be 
among the 17,000,000 children and 
youth in the United States who are 
recelving no religious or moral train- 
ing. And authorities agree that “where 
religious influences are weak, delin- 
quency flourishes.”” Summer is a criti- 
cal time in a child’s life. Hundreds of 


(Left) Amateur camera enthusiasts learn to develop their own films in the Vacation 


School photography class. 


Otherwise idle hands and minds are thus kept engaged. 


(Below) Projects like this give children an opportunity for creative self-expression and 
make their vacation a character-building period. Groups like these will be gathering in 
some 25,000 churches this summer. 
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0 to Vacation Schools 


STUDY UNDER CHURCH’S DIRECTION 


thousands of them are idle and idle 
hands soon find occupation in the 
“devil’s workshop.” To “reach these 
unreached” and provide them with 
dynamic religious experiences is the 
purpose of vacation church schools. 

Usually the schools are held in one 
or more of the neighborhood churches. 
Many of the sessions may be carried 
on out-of-doors. Classes generally meet 
in the morning, although sometimes 
they extend throughout the entire day 
and include trips, picnics or other 
interests. The very small children are 
cared for in a specially supervised 
nursery. Parents are invited to come 
to study worship in the home, child 
management and care, Bible subjects 
and religious education of children. 
Specially prepared textbooks provide 
stories, games, handiwork, trips and 
other activities. Bible stories and 
memory work, missionary _ stories, 
hymns and worship suggestions are 
included in the program. 

Nine out of ten of the vacation 
schools are interdenominational. They 
know no race, color or creed and are 
found in Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Protestant Churches and 
among every race and clime. The 


Episcopal Church, however, has many 
vacation schools of its own. Based 
on suggestions from National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, United Thank Offering mission- 
aries are conducting these schools 
among the natives of the southern 
mountains, among the Mexicans of the 
Southwest and the Indians of the 
Dakotas and Idaho. 


Nevada, under the leadership of 
Bishop Jenkins, is doing a splendid 
work. Youngsters at St. Alban’s 
Church vacation school at Yerington, 
Nevada, have been most enthusiastic 
about the program—last summer the 
boys in the carpentry class made pews 
for the chapel. At Gibbonsville, Idaho, 
a large old rambling schoolhouse is 
used for daily classes and the children 
come on horseback from miles around. 
The Diocese of Michigan stands pre- 
eminent in this field and many parishes 
have started vacation schools. 

Scores of Episcopal vacation schools 
also are found along the Atlantic sea- 
board. New York State has several 
including two for underprivileged col- 
ored children conducted by St. Philip’s 
and St. Martin’s Negro Churches in 

(Continued on Page 33) 


(Below) Creative handwork is one of the wholesome activilies provided by Vacation 

Schools. (Right, bottom) Drawing is among one of the most popular projects: (right, 

center) Daily chapel services offer more religious training than a year of Church School: 

(right, top) sewing is another leisure-time activity which helps make these youngsters’ 
summer a happy one. 
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Sterl Austin 


JAPANESE village school 

teacher, a non-Christian man 

of twenty, had his first talk 

with a young Japanese clergy- 
man in the summer of 1885. Those two 
young men thirty-eight years later be- 
came the first two Japanese bishops of 
the Anglican Communion—Sakunoshin 
Motoda, first Japanese bishop of To- 
kyo, and Yasutaro Naide, first Japa- 
nese bishop of Osaka. Today Bishop 
Naide has become Presiding Bishop 
and “torisha” of the Japanese Church 
under the new Japanese religious regu- 
lations. 

A village of thatch-roofed houses 
heated by: charcoal braziers, and sur- 
rounded by rice paddies, black in the 
winter with their long rows of stubble, 
and bright green when the young rice 
was growing, was Mr. Naide’s birth- 
place. His mother was the daughter 
of a samurai and his father was head 
man of the village. 


He had become a school teacher 
when a friend asked him to hear a 
foreigner talk about Christianity, and 
he went, as much because he had never 
seen a foreigner as for any interest in 
the subject. The death of his mother 
had been a great shock and grief to 
him and he had never been able to 
make anything sensible or strengthen- 
ing out of religion. To his amazement 
this strange foreigner, an American, 
Mr. T. S. Tyng, said that heaven was 
fellowship with God, a God of life and 
love. This brought a flood of hitherto 
unknown peace and joy to the young 
man. He talked with Mr. Tyng and 
Mr. Motoda, read and studied, and 
was baptized. Bishop Channing Wil- 
liams and his other Christian friends 
saw great promise in him and led him 
to study for the ministry. He was 
ordained in 1891. 

As rector of Christ Church, Osaka, 
from 1897 until he became bishop in 
1923, he made that parish the first to 
be self-supporting in the Japanese 
Church. Later, his diocese of Osaka 
was the first in Japan to relinquish all 


FORMER 


Japanese Torisha 


VILLAGE TEACHER. 


Wearing the episcopal robes 
bequeathed him by the Japa- 
nese Church’s first bishop, 
Channing Moore Williams, 
whose portrait appears to the 
left, Bishop Naide delivers one 
of his earnest and vigorous ser- 
mons. Below, Bishop Naide is 
shown in 1897 with members 
of Christ Church, Osaka. 


foreign contributions. In his great city 
of Osaka, convicts in jail learned about 
him because he not only visited them 
but took the trouble to learn when 
their sentences expired and invited 
them to his home. Sometimes one 
would stay several days, finding per- 
haps the first friend he had ever known. 

His diocese of Osaka includes, be- 
sides its dozen or more parishes, four 
institutions of long history which have 
contributed beyond measure to the wel- 
fare of thousands in Japan: St. Barna- 
bas’ Hospital, specializing in work for 
women and children, the Widely Lov- 
ing Society and St. John’s Orphanage, 
for children and for mothers in need, 
and the Poole Girls’ High School. 

Now as Presiding Bishop and “tori- 
sha,” he has oversight of ten dioceses 
with 200 clergy, 12,000 active com- 
municants and nearly 30,000 baptized 
persons. At 75, Bishop Naide is a figure 
of great dignity and simplicity. Small 
and wiry, he has a kind face with a 
friendly smile and eyes that look with 
a direct glance through his rimmed 
glasses. : 
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(Above) Aged Eskimos in the Point Hope 
an- 


region; (right) Dr. Froelich Rainey, 
thropologist directing excavations. 


ystery in 


Point Hope 


(Above) The Arctic shore at Point Hope, 
Alaska. On the skyline in the center can 
be seen Archdeacon Goodman’s lighthouse. 


Excavations 


NEW CULTURE FOUND ON MISSION PROPERTY 


NE of the most baffling mysteries 

in the world is now unfolding 

itself on the premises of St. 

Thomas’ Mission, Point Hope, 
Alaska, where the Ven. Frederic W. 
Goodman has his headquarters as arch- 
deacon of Arctic Alaska. Dr. Froelich 
Rainey of the American Museum of 
Natural History, excavating at Point 
Hope, has discovered a “new Arctic 
culture horizon,” as the Museum ex- 
presses it. 

He has found a buried town which 
had a population of 4,000, many times 
more than any previously known 
Eskimo settlement in the Arctic. This 
town flourished at least two thousand 
years ago. It may be older than Rome. 
It has been named Ipittak, meaning a 
narrow strip or isthmus. 

The strangest thing is that while 
the origin of the Eskimos, whether 
Asiatic or not, is still a mystery, these 
newly discovered people were appar- 
ently not even Eskimos but some other 
and even more mysterious people who 
probably came over from northeastern 
Asia. Eskimo excavations are a 
familiar story. At least six stages of 
their culture have been discovered 
along the western Arctic coast, reaching 
back through many centuries, but the 
Eskimo centers all have certain objects 
and traits in common, most of which 
have not been found in this newly 
excavated town. 
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Many of the articles which have 
been found here are like nothing found 
elsewhere. These vanished people 
carved beautiful objects of walrus 
ivory, some useful, some fantastic and 
inexplicable. Their designs are careful 
and sophisticated, the work of con- 
scious artists. They made arrow heads 
of caribou antler and ivory lance heads 
with blades of finely wrought flint, 
work far in advance of the cruder tech- 
nique familiar to the Eskimo today. 
This would indicate that they probably 
came from some center of advanced 
culture, which must have been in Asia, 


Furnishings of unknown use, such as that 
below, have been unearthed. They are 
noticeably more Oriental than Eskimo. 


and crossed over to what was to be the 
American continent. 

Dr. Goodman’s flock are all agog 
with the mystery and are completely 
puzzled by the strange objects found. 
Ask the older Eskimo almost any ques- 
tion on life, history, or nature, and he 
has a story from his folklore to explain 
it. Over these discoveries they exclaim, 


“But there is no story for this!” 


The extent of the village was dis- 
covered one day when the new grass 
was just showing green and the yellow 
dead grass was still standing. Dr. 
Rainey and his student companion, 
Magnus Marks, noticed that patches 
of the old grass were slightly tailer 
than the rest, and that the patches 
were about fifteen feet square and were 
arranged in long avenues. They found 
that these yellowish squares marked 
the house sites of the long-buried town. 

Further digging revealed that the 
houses had all faced the West and had 
a central open hearth. Driftwood logs 
had been used for part of the construc- 
tion but whether the walls and roof 
were sod, skins, or moss is not known. 

The village cemetery has also been 
discovered, a large one, its total extent 
not yet determined. The log-walled 
tombs contain many complete skeletons 
of people who were buried with their 
finest and most elaborately carved pos- 
sessions, implements for their use in 
the after-world. 


Youth examine relics of George Washing- 


ton’s day at the Valley Forge chapel museum. 


N Independence Day thousands 

of Americans will visit the 

Washington Memorial Chapel 

at historic Valley Forge, near 
Philadelphia, considered by many 
one of the most beautiful chapels in 
the country. Annually many persons 
of all races and creeds worship here 
on the grounds where General George 
Washington and his ragged Conti- 
nentals spent the cold and dreary 
winter of 1777-78. Indeed, so many 
men and women came here during 
World War I that President Wilson 
named it the “Shrine of the American 
People.” 

Founded thirty-eight years ago by 
the late Rev. W. Herbert Burk, D.D., 
aS a memorial to Washington, the 
Chapel was completed in 1916 at a 
cost of $400,000. The Chapel is 


filled with memorials of the “Father 
of his Country.” At the base of the 
Altar Cross his prayer for the nation 
is illuminated on vellum, while in the 
windows of the porch has been placed 
his valedictory prayer for the Ameri- 
can people: ‘‘I commend the interests 
of our dearest country to the protec- 
tion of Almighty God and those who 
have the superintendence of them to 
His holy keeping.” 

On the front of the altar, which is 
a solid block of Indiana limestone 
weighing more than ten tons, is the 
nameplate from Washington’s coffin. 
In 1837, when his body was being 
moved in its lead case from the old 
tomb to the new at Mount Vernon, 
the nameplate fell off the coffin and 
the loss was not discovered until after 
the sarcophagus had been sealed. The 


(Below) A winter’s view of Valley Crsek which runs through the historic Valley Forge 
battleground. In foreground, a relic of the battle. Newton H. Hartman Photo. 


Valley For 


WASHINGTON MEMORI 


nameplate was claimed by the under- 
taker, but afterward was sold at auc- 
tion in Philadelphia and eventually 
presented to the Valley Forge Chapel. 

The clergy seats on either side of 
the altar are in memory of Washing- 
ton’s rectors. The cushions are made 
in blue and white since his Life Guards 
wore blue coats with white facings. 
At Sunday services today the ushers 
wear the uniform of the Life Guards 
with red vests and blue and white 
coats. 

The pews are known as the Pews of 
the Patriots. Each pew commemorates 
a patriot or a group of patriots. The 
President’s Pew, in memory of Wash- 
ington and Monroe, both of whom 
were at Valley Forge and later became 
Presidents, also commemorates Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who was the first 
President to visit the Chapel while in 
office. 

Everything in the Chapel is a 
memorial to some person or event im- 
portant in the history of the United 
States. The Altar Cross is in memory 
of Abraham Lincoln and was given by 


The Chapel Carillon (below) 
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-A Shrine of America 


a member of the Great Emancipator’s 
family. The pew screens are in honor 
of the Major Generals and Brigadier 
Generals at Valley Forge. Their 
names are carved on the base and 
above are the flags of the Revolution, 
carved and colored. 

The ceiling is the “Roof of the Re- 
public” with every state of the 
Union represented with its arms. It 
is supported by angels representing 
God’s providence and pelicans in the 
choir representing man’s _ sacrifice, 
showing that it is only through the 
providence of God and the sacrifice of 
man that the Republic can exist. 

The Chapel has always been popular 
with soldiers. One morning in 1918 
when the late rector, Dr. Burk, was 
coming through the woodland on his 
way to service he heard organ music. 
Arriving at the Chapel he found a 
young soldier from California playing 
the organ and more than a hundred 
soldiers listening to the music. But 
the Chapel is not popular only with 
Army men. Because of its beauty and 
historic setting, hundreds of young 


Playing the Memorial Carillon (below) 
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IAPEL ON BATTLEFIELD DRAWS THOUSANDS 


couples from all parts of the East are 
married here every year. 

Near the Chapel is the museum con- 
taining Colonial uniforms, swords, 
rifles and a score of Revolutionary 


flags. Many other relics are shown 
here including four-poster canopied 
beds, cradles, Colonial furniture, 


pewter, pottery, silver, and various 
household utensils of the period. 
About a half-mile from the Chapel is 
the old farmhouse which Washington 
used as his headquarters while the 
Continental Army was encamped here. 
Filled with Washingtonia of all kinds 
it contains some of the most interest- 
ing relics actually used by the Gen- 
eral to be found anywhere. 

Each day from ten o’clock in the 
morning until five at night the air of 
Valley Forge is filled with religious 
and patriotic music. Familiar hymns 
and battle songs are played every hour 
on the hour by the Washington 
Memorial Carillon, the first carillon 
made in this country. When com- 
pleted the National Carillon will con- 
sist of forty-nine bells, one for every 
state and the National Birthday Bell. 

Washington Memorial Chapel is not 
only a shrine. It is a Church home 
for a small congregation of approxi- 
mately 250 communicants. Regular 
services are held twice each Sunday for 


Bond Brothers, Phila. 
General view of the Washington Memoria) 
Chapel at Valley Forge. 


members and two Sunday Schools are 
maintained—one at the Chapel and 
the other at the nearby hamlet of King 
of Prussia. 

In a period when the nation is again 
preparing to defend those liberties 
won for it by the patriots of a century 
and a half ago, the Church is carrying 
on its work here at the Chapel. 
Thousands who otherwise never are 
reached by the Church, worship in this 
shrine and hear the Church’s message. 


(Below) Interesting pieces in the chapel mussum include George Washington’s razor, 
pewter drinking cup and a plate. Many other relics are found in the nearby farmhouse 
which served as General Washington’s headquarters during the battle. 


Indian girls in the chapel at St. Elizabeth’s 
School, Wakpala, S. D. 


IDNEY Two Hawk’s mother 

had spent eight years of her 

childhood at St. Elizabeth’s, the 

Episcopal Church school for In- 
dian children at Wakpala, S. D., so 
when her small son was six years old 
she brought him there. The trip took 
two days, driving in a farm wagon from 
a village fifty-six miles away on the 
northwestern edge of the Standing 
Rock Reservation. 

Sidney had never been away from 
home before but he was prepared to 
enjoy the school, having heard his 
mother’s stories. Two clean shirts and 
a pair of stockings were tied up in a 
clean flour sack and he had new over- 


The girls help serve in the school dining 
room of St. Elizabeth’s. 


Dakota Indians Valu 


PIONEER 


(Above) Returning to St. Elizabeth’s from the public school in Wakpala. (Below) Busy 
hands are these of young Indian girls, in the sitting room at St. Elizabeth’s. 


alls, new shoes, and a little jacket for 
this great occasion. 

That was sixteen years ago. Today 
Sidney lives in his own village again 
and farms his own land. He went with 
honors through the public high school 
which is attended by white and Indian 
children together. He taught in Church 
school, served at the altar and sang in 
the choir. Now, he holds service at his 


IN 


village chapel on three Sundays each 


month 
assists 


and on the fourth Sunday he 
the Rev. John B. Clark, who 
comes for the Communion Service. 
Under his direction Sidney has been 
studying to take over the full re- 
sponsibility of a catechist or lay worker 
in charge of a mission. In August at 
Niobrara Convocation, at the great out- 
door service attended by 1,000 Dakota 
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INDIAN EDUCATI 


st. Elizabeth's Training 


[HOOL PROVIDESS HAPPY sHOMECLIFE 


(Above) Two play rooms provide healthful recreation as shown here. (Below) The boys 


cut wood for the St. Elizabeth fire place, thus keeping busy in out-of-school hours. 


Indians, he will be formally licensed by 
the Bishop and appointed as catechist. 

This accounts for one of many Indian 
boys and girls who have been given 
their chance at St. Elizabeth’s and have 
made the most of it. Now in its 51st 
year, the school has had no small part 
in the Church’s long-continued work 
among Dakota Indians. Starting as 
one of the little old-fashioned boarding 
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schools opened by the gallant school 
teachers and missionaries who left com- 
fortable homes in the East to work on 
the Dakota prairies, St. Elizabeth’s was 
one of the first to modernize its pro- 
gram as the environment caught up 
with the Church’s educational stand- 


ards. It is now run as a hostel, pro- 
viding a happy home life and sound 
Christian training during the years 


Marjorie Munich, U.T.O. worker on Rosebud 
Reservation, visiling Indian friends. 


the older children are attending the 
public school. The youngest ones have 
their lessons at St. Elizabeth’s. 

On a bitter cold night three years 
ago the main building burned down but 
no one was hurt and, although the next 
few months were difficult, the school 
is now better off than ever before, with 
a modern concrete building. ‘“We are 
beginning to forget about the years 
when we heated all our dish water and 
bath water in tubs on top of stoves,” 
writes the head, Mrs. Mary MacKib- 


bon. “It is wonderful to have even 
heat throughout the building, and 
plenty of light and hot water. We 


never had any of these.” 
“We are caring for 95 children,” 
Mrs. MacKibbon continues. All the 
(Continued on Page 32) 


The new building provides modern quarters 
for these Indian girls. 


Camping is one of the thrills for every Boy 

Scout. Here is a Scout hollowing out a spoon 

he has made. Photo by Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of Greater New York. 


FLOOD refugee, suddenly 
homeless; a British mother, 
frantic to find clothing for her 
children; a family without 

food for a holiday dinner—these and 
many more have felt directly the bene- 
fits of the work of more than a thou- 
sand Boy Scout troops in Episcopal 
Churches. 

The Scouting movement, thirty-one 
years old in this country and thirty- 
four in England, has from the first 
been linked with churches. Reverence, 
worship, and the development of char- 
acter influenced by a vital, active re- 
ligion are among the foundation stones 
of the program. The twelfth point of 
the Scout Law, often quoted, says: 
“The Scout is reverent. He is faithful 


SHEBOYGAN AND 


in his religious duties and respects the 
convictions of others in matters of cus- 
tom and religion.” 

Today, when national defense is the 
phrase on the lips of every American, 
Scouting has come increasingly to the 
fore. Help for Britain is only part of 
the picture; a preparation for emer- 
gencies and a continuous program of 
citizenship are equally important. 

It would be impossible to tell of the 
work of 1,099 troops and 188 Cub 
packs in Episcopal churches. The 
stories of two troops, a pioneering 
troop in the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
and a newer one in Indianapolis, illus- 
trate the place such organizations can 
have in the set-up of parish organiza- 
tions. 

In 1911, scarcely a year after Scout- 
ing was introduced in this country, a 
group of nine altar boys at Grace 
Church in Sheboygan, Wis., were re- 
ceived into the Boy Scouts of America. 
Their rector, the Rev. A. Parker 
Curtiss, had heard of Scouting in Eng- 
land. He presented the idea to his 
altar boys, who eagerly undertook the 
tenderfoot requirements. Theirs was 
the first troop in Wisconsin and one 
of the first in any Episcopal church. 

As youngsters outside the Church 
joined Troop 1, the group of nine be- 
came a hundred. The Rector virtually 
turned his home over to them for their 


Boys of all ages and bundles of all sizes, shown in front of Christ Church, Indianapolis, 
as they are off to camp. Scout camps are located in all parts of the country. 


| Reverence and Worshi 


INDIANAPOLIS» TRO! 


meetings until the parish completed its 
guild hall. Camp was a big event. The 
bugler, perhaps the most famous of all 
Troop 1 Scouts, was a boy named 
Waldo who is now Brian Donlevy of 
the movies. 

Harold M. Whinfield, an experi- 
enced athletic director, was called as 
assistant scoutmaster. He is now com- 
missioner of the Kettle Moraine Coun- 
cil, which includes two counties around 
Sheboygan and has more than two 
thousand Scouts. Mr. Whinfield is 
still an acolyte of Grace Church, 
though he has become junior warden. 
He is director of Rokilio, the commu- 
nity Scout camp that Troop 1 boys 
now attend. 

Many troops in Sheboygan are off- 
shoots of Troop 1, which remains at 
Grace Church. At least half the boys 
in Troop 1 are Church members. Many 
others are sons of early Scouts there. 

Among the earliest members of 
Troop 1 are Sheboygan’s present 
mayor, the justice of the peace, the 
city editor, the district attorney and 
former district attorney. One former 
Scout was the hero of the Panay bomb- 
ing in China. Three are clergymen: 
the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, National 
Council’s secretary of Christian Social 
Relations; the Rev. William K. Reh- 
field of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, 


Scouts of Troop 1 at Grace Church, Sheboy- 
gan, pledge their allegiance to the flag. She- 
boygan photos by Eugene Winter. 


Keynotes of Scout Work 


Baltimore, and the Rev. William El- 
well, now rector of Grace Church and 
scoutmaster. 

In addition to the regular troop there 
is a Cub pack for boys 9 to 12 years 
old and a Sea Scout Ship Curtiss for 
older boys, the latter led by L. D. 
Gale, a vestryman. 

With a regular program of commu- 
nity service, Troop 1 has made Sheboy- 
gan Scout-conscious. During World 
War I the Scouts sold Liberty Bonds. 
Every year now they collect bags of 
food for the Community Welfare Bu- 
reau. The guild hall is the center of 
Sheboygan’s Bundles for Britain, and 
the dining room recently was filled to 
the ceiling as the result of Boy Scout 
efforts. The boys distributed bags to 
homes to be filled with clothing and 
other necessities for the British. 

Different in many respects is the 
story of Scouting at Christ Church, 
Indianapolis, where the Rev. Edwin 
Ainger Powell is rector and C. D. Bird 
is scoutmaster. Eight boys formed 
this troop in February, 1934. Before 
long boys were coming ten miles or 
more, from outside the city. 

Community service, Mr. Bird says, 
has always been a definite part of the 
program. As one of its first activities, 
the troop sent a boy every Saturday to 
hold a Scout meeting for convalescent 
patients at the State Children’s Hos- 


Assistant Scoutmaster E. C. Garton, vestryman of Grace 
Church, Sheboygan, gives instruction to some of the Scouts. 


YPICAL OF 1,000 IN EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 


pital. Ushering and first aid—those ac- 
tivities that make the Scout uniform 
conspicuous in every public gathering 
—are part of the work. During the 
Ohio Valley flood in 1937, the Scouts 
of Christ Church worked alongside 
other rescuers in handling refugees. 

The set-up at Christ Church in- 
cludes a Cub pack from which most 
members of the troop are now drawn. 
There also is Explorer Troop 1 for 
older boys, who give part of their time 
to the instruction of younger Scouts. 
That means they work with the Cub 
pack, the Scout troop, the summer 
camp and the troop’s 32-piece drum 
and bugle corps. 

Among those who come to the week- 
ly meetings are stamp collectors, wood 
and soap carvers, and model builders. 
There are boys who try their hand at 
science, wood and rock collections, 
maps and charts. Hiking and camp- 
ing are the big hobbies, and they prob- 
ably account for many nature collec- 
tions that have sprung up. 

Last month fifty or more boys from 
the troop were at the Indiana Dunes 
State Park on Lake Michigan for a 
week’s camp. There they had merit 
badge work, drum and bugle practice, 
and nature study. Tourists attended 
the evening campfires to see the stu- 
dents and hear the songs of the troop. 

The Church is not just a convenient 


© Brown and Bigelow 

“K Scout is reverent.” This painting by Nor- 
man Rockwell symbolizes Scout law. Boy 
Scout Sunday each year is an important day 
in churches. Photo by Boy Scouts of America, 


location for Scout meetings. Under 
the Scouting set-up, the troop is the 
direct responsibility of the Church that 
sponsors it. The rector is asked to 
recommend men for the troop com- 
mittee, and this usually includes sev- 
eral Church members. 

Evidence of the value placed on the 
boy’s religious character is the policy 
in regard to the Eagle Scout, the high- 
est rank. A boy must have the recom- 
mendation of his religious leader as 
well as that of his teachers and parents 
to win the honor. 

Scouting is not all serious business. 
There’s a good deal of emphasis on fun, 
as a million and a half Scouts and 
Scout leaders will agree. But there 
also is emphasis on citizenship, on re- 
ligion, and on service. 


Semaphore practice, taught by a Troop | Scout, is one of 
many regular scouting activities at Grace Church, 
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mplicity and publicity are the notes approved by this baker Sidewalk cafes are the thing on the streets of Shanghai, if 
on a street in China. one has any money. 


Sturdy young China is only too glad of a 


ee Life Goes On in China 


“China doesn’t die down like Rome or Carthage, China goes on with its 
ageless living since the race began,” wrote a novelist years ago, and his words 
were never more true. Sorrow and hunger and pain go on, too, but the Chi- 
nese, ever patient, courteous, humorous, take all life in their stride. ““My people 
would understand your people better,” said a Chinese student to an American, 
‘if yours knew more about the principles of tranquility.” The Chinese Church 
has its tremendous opportunity now, among the children, the young people, and 
their parents, and will use that opportunity up to the limit of its human re- 
sources, helped by its friends overseas. Reports indicate the Church in China, 
even under tremendous handicaps, is performing one of the greatest works in 
Christian history at the present time. Photos herewith indicate that life goes 
on in China, 


Hongkong water supply is free but Shanghai street life teems with interest 
must not be wasted. for all ages. 
Chas. A, Higeins 
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(Above) Bishop Conkling tackling a heavy 
allotment of dictation. (Right) The Bishop of 
Chicago and his family: Julia, Margaret 
Mary and Mrs. Conkling. (Photos by Wesley 


Bowman Studios, Chicago). 


A Bishop Keeps 


BISHOP has no difficulty keep- 
ing busy, the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
E, Conkling, D.D., Bishop of Chicago, 
is finding. Consecrated early this year 
as successor to the late George Craig 
Stewart, Bishop Conkling has assumed 
multitudinous duties in the diocese 
which includes the second largest 
metropolitan area in the country. 
Organized in 1835, the diocese 
originally embraced the entire State of 


(Below) Bishop Conkling meeting with his Diocesan Council. Bishop Randall (suffragan) 
is at the extreme left. The Council meets monthly with the Bishop to plan diocesan work. 
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Illinois. Now it comprises approxi- 
mately the northern third of the State. 
Philander Chase, famous pioneer mis- 
sionary in the middle west, was the 
first bishop. Charles Palmerston An- 
derson, one-time Presiding Bishop, was 
the fourth bishop of the diocese. 

Today the diocese includes approxi- 
mately 125 parishes and missions; 150 
clergy; 40,000 communicants and 
60,000 baptized members, 


(Above) Bishop Conkling conducting noon 
prayers at diocesan headquarters. (Below) 
Pishop starting out with the Rev. Walter K. } 
ley on a tour of diocesan social service agenc 


Scene of 60,000 Weddings 


NEW YORK CHURCH FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


N a warm summer morning, 

when the sunshine sifts through 

the oid elm tree and the fountain 

spiashes cheerfully, a youthful 
bride walks quickly up the path to a 
little low church among tall city 
buildings. The sound of the organ 
comes through the open windows; the 
voice of the priest and the clear 
responses of bride and bridegroom. 
Soon a young couple emerge, smiling 
happily, and run down the path, 
through the lich gate to an automobile 
that is lost at once in city traffic. 

Another bride has joined the ranks 
of 60,000 or more whose marriages 
have taken place at the altar of New 
York’s Little Church Around the 
Corner. 

For ninety years, since the wedding 
of 17-year-old Serena Margaretta 
Wheeler in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the brides have come to the 
Church of the Transfiguration—the 
proper name of this shrine—to repeat 
their marriage vows. They come in 
winter, when the snow lies thick in the 
sheltered close and the fountain forms 
a sparkling pillar of ice. They come 
in spring, when the tulips are blooming 
beside the path and the birds are re- 
turning to this rare city haven. They 
come in summer, to find the close green 
and cool after hot city streets, and in 
the autumn to walk through falling 
leaves. From California, from Switzer- 
land, from the Argentine the brides 
have come to the Little Church Around 
the Corner. 

They have come in war time, to 
marry soldiers and then to weep as the 
bridegrooms left for the front. They 
have come, too, in days of depression, 
when they must pass a bread line at 
the gate. 

In summer the Little Church Around 
the Corner is more than ever the 
brides’ shrine. At other times of the 
year quite another group, the group 
that gave Transfiguration its popular 
name, comes into prominence. The 
little church is rich in associations with 
the stage, just as it is rich in history, 
in romance, and in charity. 
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The founder of the Church of the 
Transfiguration had neither brides nor 
stage stars in mind when he held his 
first service in a borrowed parlor. He 
had in mind the simple but novel idea 
of a little parish to minister to the poor. 

When young George Hendric 
Houghton came to New York from 
New England, the city was still a com- 
paratively small settlement down at 
the end of Manhattan Island. It was 
a city of growing wealth. But around 
many corners George Houghton found 
poverty, vice, and crime. 

His idea of a little parish to minister 
to the poor was a novel one, but a few 
prominent friends of the young clergy- 
man were interested. On Feb. 12, 


Thousands of bridal couples such as that at 

the right have exchanged their vows at the 

“Little Church.” (Ewing Galloway Photo) 

With its cross only 40 feet above ground, the 

church (below) is in the shadow of the Em- 

pire State Building. (Bottom) The 1930 bread- 
line outside the church. 


UNTEN SERVICES 
iQALEN 


12 1240, 


1849, the parish was incorporated. 
The rector wanted to build a church 
among the poor on the East Side. The 
vestry wanted the building near Fifth 
Avenue, and the vestry won. The next 
year the church was opened on the out- 
skirts of town, far out on 29th Street. 

It was low and simple, and it set the 
style for the additions that were to 
follow. Wings, dormers, and chapels 
have been added as needed. The result 
is a low, informal church surrounded 
by skyscrapers, separated from the 
world by a little close, but linked to it 
by the gate through which brides, 
actors, and thousands of tourists have 
passed. 

The parish had its troubles, but in a 


The Rev. J. H. Randolph Ray (left) rector of 
the “Little Church.” Nothing about the church 
(below, left) has ever been torn down. The 
Joseph Jefferson window (below) shows the 
comedian in his famous Rip Van Winkle 
role, leading George Holland, whose funeral 
made the church world-renowned. 


-Little Church Around the Corner 


ASSOCIATED WITH MANY NOTED STAGE AND SCREEN STARS 


few years it was well established. The 
clergyman who had been disappointed 
at the location of his church found 
advantages in a well-to-do congrega- 
tion. As the city moved uptown, more 
and more money found its way to 
Transfiguration, and more and more 
help went out to the tenements on the 
Lower East Side. The rector was on 
call day and night, and he answered 
every summons from hospital, prison, 
or slum quarters. 

During the draft riots that shook the 
city in 1863, Dr. Houghton protected. 
scores of Negroes within his church, 
George Wilson, a former slave, led 
many Negroes to safety in the church. 
Later he was doorkeeper for thirty 


years, while his wife Elizabeth was 
cleaning woman. The “Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot” window near the 


transept door is in their memory. 

It was a few years after the war that 
the Transfiguration acquired its asso- 
ciations with the stage and its title as 
the Little Church Around the Corner, 
When George Holland, an old come- 
dian, died in 1870 his famous friend 
Joe Jefferson went to the actor’s parish 
to make funeral arrangements. The: 
rector would not hold a funeral for an 
actor, but finally he suggested that 
“there is a little church around the: 
corner” where it might be held. “If 
that be so,” said Jefferson, “then God 
bless the ‘Little Church Around the 
Corner’.” 

National interest attended\ the 
funeral of George Holland. People 
who had looked down their noses at the: 
acting profession suddenly found them- 
selves sympathetic to it, while thou- 
sands who had never heard of the 
Church of the Transfiguration began, 
to talk, read and even sing about the 
Little Church Around the Corner. In 
Chicago there was a testimonial dinner 
to Dr. Houghton, and money was sent 
to him for charitable work. A year 
later, when Chicago was swept by fire, 
Transfiguration returned the aid. 

Dr. Houghton never entered a thea- 
ter but once in his life, a day in his. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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(Above) After a strenuous morning in the 
sandbox and swings at Cubbage Hollow, 
this boy like others finds a quiet nook in the 
Mission House for an afternoon nap. Resting 
is a regular part of the day’s program at this 
Virginia mission which serves an unique 
purpose during huckleberry picking time. 


T’S huckleberry time in the Blue 

Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

This means the Church’s mission 

station in the sleepy hamlet of 
Cubbage Hollow is getting ready to 
open its Day Nursery. For each sum- 
mer during the huckleberry season the 
Nursery cares for the berry pickers’ 
young children who otherwise would 
be left at home alone. 

Huckleberry time is a welcome sea- 
son to the mountain folk of this region. 
Their rocky fields rising steeply on 
either side of a small stream do not 
yield enough crops to give them an 
adequate income, so the people eke out 
a living by huckleberrying during the 
summer months. But since rattlesnakes 
and copperheads abound in huckleberry 
woods it is dangerous to take the chil- 
dren there, and it is for these that the 
Mission operates its Day Nursery. 

Before Cubbage Hollow Mission es- 
tablished its Nursery last year, these 
youngsters were largely uncared for 
during berry-picking. Many of them 
had no food all day except perhaps a 
piece of cold corn pone. But now the 
Nursery is giving them the care and at- 
tention they need. Grateful parents, on 
their way to the berry patches, bring 
the children to the Nursery as early 
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Boys as young as these help their Blue Ridge Moun- 

tain parents augment the family income by picking 

an average of two gallons of huckleberries a day 
for which they receive thirty cents a gallon. 


t’s Huckleberry 


youngsters 


Mission. 


Time 


WHICH MEANS THAT CUBBAGE HOLLOW 


as five-thirty in the morning, Here they 
stay until three to six in the afternoon. 
During this time they eat twice, rest 
or sleep for an hour and a half and 
play for the remainder of the time. At 
noon all join in prayers at the church 
and say a special grace before each 
meal. 

The children are taught to think of 
their personal appearance too. Some 
of the small girls are very proud be- 
cause they learned to plait their hair 
last summer. Now they have been 
given bright colored ribbons for each 
plait. Several of them come early 
enough before Prayer Meeting on 
Wednesday nights to have their hair 
combed. 

A hamlet deep in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Cubbage Hollow, although 
only one hundred miles southwest of 
the nation’s capital, is one of the rare 
spots in the United States where life 
today is much the same as it was a 
half century ago. The same crops— 
corn, potatoes, onions and beans— 
are raised on the same plots with only 
the crudest of implements, and few im- 
provements have been made either in 
the houses or in the surrounding land. 
Wood is still the only fuel burned. 
Chickens and pigs roam at will. Com- 


munication with the outside world is 
infrequent. One must travel five 
miles to reach a telephone, ten miles 
to get a doctor and forty miles to find 
the nearest hospital. 

Farming is practically the only 
occupation, but its yields are meagre 
at best. For this reason every able- 
Leaving for the huckleberry woods at 5:30 


in the morning, those youngsters do their 
part in picking season. 


A warm lunch helps thes 
build _healthh 
bodies at Cubbage Hollo 


tug in the mission yard 
1 the shade of a tree is 
st as good a place for 


RSERY 


a nap. 


The sandbox is a popular place. Here the children of 
the nursery spend many happy hours in supervised 
play, part of a well-arranged program directed by 


Deaconess Evelyn Seymour. 


lue Ridge Mountains 


bodied man, woman and child works 
throughout the berrying season in 
the berry patches from dawn until 
dark. Each picker gets from one to 
four gallons of berries a day for which 
he receives thirty cents a gallon. Out 
of twenty families in the Hollow, 
seventy-one members earned extra 
This farmer and his wife are starting for 


the berry woods and will leave the children 
at the mission. 


Is A BUSY PLACE FOR CHILDREN 


money in this way last summer. 
Twenty of these were children under 
twelve years of age. 

Some little tots find it hard at first 
to keep back the tears when they are 
left at the gate early in the morning 
and watch their families trudging off 
down the road out of sight. But soon 
they begin to look forward eagerly to 
their days here with supervised play 
and rest periods and warm, well- 
balanced lunches. In the yard are 
swings, a sandbox and many different 
kinds of games and toys. For many 
of the children these represent the 
first ‘‘store bought” toys they’ve ever 
seen. 

No special equipment or buildings 
have been provided. The Nursery 
merely has made use of whatever was 
at hand. Since the mission house is 
small and there are no other buildings 
except the church, the children are 
kept outdoors most of the time. During 
their rest periods they lie on small rugs 
spread on the grass in the shade. The 
garage, which serves as the clothing 
bureau, is used for the dining room in 
rainy weather and toys are stored in an 
old chicken house. 

Last summer the Nursery was open 
for six weeks. This year Deaconess 


Work is scarce in Cubbage Hollow, Va., 
where defense programs fail to reach. This 
mountaineer is somewhat typical of those 
who live in the section and earn their living 
at odd jobs during most of the year, until 
huckleberry time comes along to provide 
a special means of earning extra money. 


Evelyn Seymour, worker in charge, 
plans to lengthen the period to eight 
weeks, from the middle of July to the 
middle of September. Ordinarily the 
berrying season extends from the end 
of June to the middle of August. This 
year, however, the mountains were 
burned over and there will be very 
few berries. But during August and 
September the women and girls will 
go into town to work in a canning 
factory peeling peaches and tomatoes. 
At the same time the men will go north 
to West Virginia to pick apples. The 
Mission, which operates as part of the 
Diocese of Virginia’s mountain work, 
plans to have the Nursery open during 
these months so that the small children 
in the Hollow will not be left alone at 
home. 


Miss Julia Andersen, R.N., of Min- 
neapolis, is now on the staff of Christ 
Church Mission, Anvik, Alaska,  IIl- 
ness compelled her return from Liberia 
but now, restored to health, she con- 
tinues in a different climate. Anvik 
has had no nurse for two years, the 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Chapman doing 
all the nursing in that Indian village 
200 miles from a doctor. 
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Three great leaders and a graduate nurse of St. Agnes’ Hospital are shown above. 
Above left, is the late Mrs. A. B. Hunter, founder: above right, Dr. Mary Glenton, tireless 
superintendent; below right, Mrs. Frances Worrall, who is just retiring as superintendent. 


T WAS certainly a hospital, this 
made-over residence four miles out 
from Raleigh, N. C. It had been 
formally opened and named St. 
_Agnes’ Hospital with due ceremony on 
October 18, 1896, but as a hospital it 
-had some odd features. For example, 
‘it had only one faucet for running 
-water, and no other plumbing of any 
tkind, and -no sewerage. It was heated 
.only by wood stoves and lighted by 
.oil-lamps. There -were no screens. 

For the laundry, that nerve center 
-of any hospital, there were three tubs, a 
heater for flat irons, and a big iron 
‘kettle in the yard. In extreme emer- 
gencies there was ice, brought out from 
‘Raleigh in the two-wheeled cart drawn 
‘by Nellie, the horse belonging to the 
“Rey. Aaron B. Hunter, head of St. 
~Augustine’s School, next door. 

Only the knowledge of a great need 
-would insist on starting a hospital with 
-so many flaws. It was Mrs. Hunter, a 
frail little person with a determined 
mind, who saw the constant suffering 
vamong the Negroes who lived near her 
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husband’s school, collected $1,600, and 
launched her institution. In the next 
decade she raised $40,000 for a new 
building. She died last year, aged 94. 

The hospital was intended for 
women and children but after the first 
week when nobody came at all, the 
first patient was a man with typhoid 
fever. So the hospital has been “‘gen- 
eral” ever since. 

Among scores of men and women 
whose generous gifts or years of serv- 
ice have carried on the hospital, three 


Great Ne 
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are eminent: Catherine Hayden, Mary 
Glenton, Frances Worrall. It was 
Dr. Hayden, first director and superin- 
tendent of nurses, who won the con- 
fidence of the timid colored folk around 
the hospital until they gladly trusted 
themselves and their babies to her care. 
“TI des love Dr. Hayden,” declared a 
patient. “She don’t talk much but she 
sure knows my systems.” 

Dr. Glenton’s term was short, less 
than six years, but she left a lasting 
impression. She had worked in China 
before coming to Raleigh. In spite of 
losing a leg after an operating-room 
infection, she was tireless, making her 
final rounds at midnight and leading 
the daily chapel services at 6:45 next 
morning. 

Mrs. Worrall, in spite of a deteriorat- 
ing plant and the reduced appropria- 
tions of recent years, has brought and 
kept the hospital up to standards ap- 
proved by the national hospital asso- 
ciations and foundations. The service 
long rendered to St. Augustine’s (now 
a college) and to the city, she has ex- 
tended to many county and state agen- 
cies cooperating with the state com- 
mission for the blind, the federal and 
state division of work for crippled 
children, the pre-natal clinic sponsored 
by the Junior League, health exami- 
nations for girls going to camp, follow- 


(Below) In the operating room at St. Agnes’ Hospital. Although ill-equipped in its early 
years, the hospital has grown and made improvements as time has gone on. 


nspired Start of St. Agnes’ Hospita 


up work for patients directed by a 
trained social worker, and an N.Y.A. 
program for twenty girls who are used 
for anything from typing to housework. 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has given the baby clinic a special 
certificate of merit. 

Mrs. Worrall’s final piece of co- 
operation, just before her recent re- 
tirement, was to introduce library 
service for the patients, borrowing 
books from the local public library. 
She has borne the full burden of the 
hard conditions which make a new 
renovation project essential. She and 
her devoted staff have been coping with 
antiquated plumbing, plaster contin- 
ually flaking down on the floor, inade- 
quate fire protection and diet kitchens, 
babies bedded down in foot tubs and 
boxes, and wards so crowded that “the 
patients if at all sociably inclined can 
hold hands.” ‘There is no incinerator; 
no running water in the delivery room. 
The attic has to be used for the X-ray, 
and the elevator does not run to the 
attic. 

Nurses from St. Agnes’ Hospital 
have always been one of its fine fea- 
tures. At first it was the only hospital 
from Washington to New Orleans to 
provide training for Negro nurses. Now 
its graduates are a credit to it in many 
localities. At least two are hospital 


superintendents. Several are super- 
visors, several are school or college 
nurses or in public health work. One 
on the present staff at St. Agnes’, in 
charge of the baby clinic, was cited by 
the national public health office for her 
service in organizing and running the 
clinic program. 

The 35 nurses care for 1,500 in- 
patients and 3,600 clinic visits in a 
single year. It is impossible to measure 
the amount of suffering relieved, the 
number of lives saved and babies given 
a good start, throughout almost half a 
century. 

On July 1 a new chapter opened 
for St. Agnes’ Hospital with the ap- 
pointment of Ruth E. Feider, R.N., 
as superintendent succeeding Mrs. 
Worrall. Miss Feider, who is still in 
her thirties, has already served on the 
Episcopal Church’s mission staff as 
nurse among the Indians at Nixon, 
Nev. She comes from California where 
she was confirmed in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Los Angeles, in 1924. She 
graduated from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, in 1928, and 
later from the Good Samaritan Hospital 
College of Nursing, Los Angeles, where 
she also taught for a year. 

Ever since as a young Woman’s 
Auxiliary worker Miss Feider feather- 
stitched quilts for Eskimo babies, she 


(Below) The blind have long been aided by St. Agnes’ Hospital. Here is a group of Negro 
blind with nurses of the hospital, which cooperates with the State Blind Commis-=ion. 


STITUTION HAS BROUGHT HEALTH TO THOUSANDS OF NEGROES 


St. Agnes’ Hospital as it appears today. A 
program of renovation cosiing $125,000 is 
now projected. 


has wanted to do missionary work in an 
executive capacity and she will find full 
scope at St. Agnes’ Hospital with its 
high record both for care of patients 
and for training nurses. 

The National Council has recently 
approved the request of Bishop Edwin 
A. Penick of North Carolina that funds 
be sought locally for renovating the 
plant and relieving the present difficult 
conditions under which work is done. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Diocese of New Jersey has united with 
those of other churches and national 
organizations who are contributing 
generously in money and supplies to 
maintain a recreation room for sol- 
diers outside the Fort Dix grounds. 
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Traveling by stagecoach, Church people from New York City journeyed 
out to see the new St. Peter’s Church, erected in 1838 away off in 
Chelsea Village, now West 20th Street. 


HEN New York was a prom- 
ising little seaport of per- 
haps 3,000 population, a 
country road wound north- 
ward along the Hudson River until it 
reached, among the farms and fields 
and wooded hills, a 94-acre estate 
named Chelsea, owned by Thomas 
Clarke, a retired British army officer. 
The Chelsea traveler who wanted to 
go to town waited for the sound of a 
conch-shell horn and the driver’s call, 
“Who’s for York?” as the bright red 
one-horse carryall drove up with a 
flourish. On this, for sixpence, the 
traveler could have a bumpy ride as 
far as the village of Greenwich, which 
lay between Chelsea and the city. At 
St. Luke’s Church he transferred to 
“Mr. Somerindyck’s graceful coach” 
for two miles more to Pine Street. 
While Thomas Clarke’s daughter, 
Charity, was growing up on the Chel- 
sea estate, a boy named Benjamin 
Moore, over on a Long Island farm 
near what is now Elmhurst, also grew 
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up and left the farm to sail for Eng- 
land in order to be ordained to the 
ministry. Returning, he married 
Charity Clarke, and in later years their 
son, Clement Clarke Moore, inherited 
Chelsea and gave part of it to house 
General Theological Seminary. 

As the seminary grew, the one long 
room which served as library and only 
classroom served also as chapel on 
Sunday while the professors held sery- 
ices for their families and the students 
and such of the neighbors as cared to 
come. 

Chelsea grew until in 1831 it was 
decided that the seminary congrega- 
tion should become a parish in its own 
right. Dr. Moore gave more land, 
Trinity Parish helped with the fi- 
nances, and so St. Peter’s Church 
began. 

The first man chosen rector was still 
a senior at the Seminary. Of the nine 
rectors to date, he was the only native 
New Yorker. The Rev. J. McVickar 
Haight of St. Luke’s, Tuckahoe, N. Y., 


St. Peter’s « 


RECALLS DAYS 


is his grandson. The present rector is 
the Rev. Richard A. D. Beaty. 

The first church was a modest two- 
story brick building. When the present 
church was finished in 1838, the first 
one was rearranged for a rectory and 
is still in use, a charming house. Trin- 
ity Church presented the tall iron rail- 
ing which for long years had surround- 
ed Trinity’s ancient churchyard on 
lower Broadway. The church was 
lighted by some form of lard-burning 
lamps and was heated by two giant 
stoves which for ninety years flanked 
the inside of the entrance. 

So the parish was launched, grew 
up with the community, and is still ac- 
tive today, long after the community 
has so changed that the very ghosts of 
its early years would not recognize its 
almost treeless state, its paved streets 
and electric lights and horseless stage- 
coaches. 

The rectors have had diverse adven- 
tures. It was the second one, Thomas 
Pyne, who as early as 1835 at a 
thanksgiving service preached a gentle 
discourse against slavery which so up- 
set some of the congregation that he 
resigned and returned to his native 
England, there to serve for thirty years 
as a vicar in Surrey. The fourth rec- 


The carving seen above the choir in St. 
Peter’s Church was done by an early pa- 
rishioner, working by candlelight. Acme photo. 


Id Chelsea Square 


tor, Eli Hawley Canfield, was Dorothy 
Canfie'd Fisher’s grandfather. 

In the first century of the parish, 
two rectors served a total of seventy 
years, Alfred Baury Beach, 1853-90, 
and Olin Scott Roche, 1890-1923. Dr. 
Beach was a man of spirit and humor. 
At some minor parish crisis in St. 
Peter’s he wrote to his assistant then 
on holiday, “O dear me, why are there 
mosquitoes, rattlesnakes and choirs in 
this beautiful world?” Other times 
and other ways are reflected in the 
sewing school of over 200 girls which 
flourished in the parish in his day. He 
was the first rector at St. Peter’s to 
change the clerical garb of black gown 
and white bands to cassock and sur- 
plice. 


Set into one wall of the church is a 
bit of fabric that makes even century- 
old St. Peter’s seem young. It is a 
piece of white stone from the old Chel- 
sea Church, in London, in the neigh- 
borhood from which Thomas Clarke 
took the name for his estate. The 
London church, historians say, was 
built in the year 789. Now, more than 
eleven centuries later, while it is re- 
ported destroyed by bombs, St. Peter’s 


Mr. Beaty confers with Kenneth Donnalley, 
one of the Rector’s Aides in the present cam- 
paign to repair the church root. 


VNCH-SHELL HORN—DRIVER’S CALL 


in the new world launches its second 
century. 


A heavy bar of plaster fell in the 
church recently after which the ceiling 
and roof were found to be in so danger- 
ous a condition that the church has 
had to be closed until $15,000 can be 
found for repairs. The roof is of Hol- 
land tin, a material no longer obtain- 
able and not used in the United States 
for many years past. Services have 
been transferred to the parish hall— 
which is only sixty years old. The 
sexton, John J. Mallon, having served 
the parish for forty-two years, takes 
the change in his stride. 


St. Peter’s is one of New York’s old- 
est churches, so its temporary closing 
has aroused wide interest. Young 
people in the parish are especially ac- 
tive. They organized themselves into 
a group called the Rector’s Aides and 
told him they were ready to do any- 
thing to help. This young group has a 
history which started about eight years 
ago when Mr. Beaty became rector. 
All the young people of the parish were 
invited to come in for tea Sunday 
afternoons and bring their friends. 
From Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Ave- 
nues and the blocks between, they 
came. Some arrived at 4, some stayed 
until 7, and they all had a wonderful 
time. Mrs. Beaty taught the girls to 
act as hostesses pouring tea and coffee 
in the long drawing room. Out of this 
group, changing from year to year as 
they grow up, have come two of the 
present vestry, who are also superin- 
tendent and teacher in the Church 
school. 


The parish is exceptionally fortu- 
nate, for a down-town church in New 
York, in that it is still surrounded by 
homes. While the blocks nearest Fifth 
Avenue in that section are wholly given 
over to lofts and wholesale houses, the 
further West Side blocks, especially 
between 14th and 23rd Streets, have 
row on row of small residences. Part 
of the young people’s recent activity 
has been to make a canvass of the 
community. 


The square white stone between Rector, Mr. 

Beaty, and Crucifer Francis Koberlein is 

from Old Chelsea Church, London, built in 
789 and now reported bombed. 


Praise China Church’s Work 


A tribute to the bishops and clergy 
of the Chinese Episcopal Church, the 
Sheng Kung Hui, as it is known in 
China, appears in a recent survey by 
the National Christian Council, chief 
interdenominational agency in China. 
The follow-up of refugees migrating 
into western free China, and the devel- 
opment of new work in the areas where 
they have gone, have been two of the 
Church’s chief problems since war 
started in 1937. 

No other communion has approached 
these problems with the scope and vigor 
of the Sheng Kung Hui, according to 
the survey, and no other “has shown 
anything like the same active interest.” 


As long as we discriminate between 
Dark 
ages come only when the light within us 


light and darkness there is hope. 


goes out. Tyrants become world masters 
only when men’s hearts bow down, 
when men call the world of tyrants 
good and tyrants’ tyranny freedom. 


Men become really slaves only when 


they sing hymns to slavery. 


Liberty 
will not vanish until men begin to laud 
bondage—The Wave of the Past by 
R. H. Markham (Chapel Hill, 25c). 
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Juneau, modern and progressive capital of Alaska. 


(Above) St. Peter’s Church and Rectory, Seward. (Below) One 
of the thrilling sights is mighty Columbia Glacier. 


Alaska Beckons 


Fully decked out, wait- 
ing the FORTH Maga- 
zine tour party in 

Alaska 


VERYTHING is in readiness for FortrH Magazine’s 

second Alaskan Tour, starting from Chicago on July 
25 and concluding there August 20. A hearty welcome 
from Bishops Rowe and Bentley and from other work- 
ers on the Alaskan staff awaits those who make this 
year’s tour. 

The North Coast Limited of the Northern Pacific 
Lines will carry the group from Chicago to Seattle where 
on July 29, the SS Aleutian of the Alaska Steamship 
Company’s fleet will set out northward. Sailing through 
the Inside Passage, the party will visit Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, Skagway, Petersburg 
and other historic points. 

Rainier National Park will be visited on the way west 
and on the return trip, Seattle, Portland and Spokane, 
and Yellowstone National Park are on the itinerary. Last 
year fifty churchmen and women made the tour and ac- 
commodations are available for a similar number this 
summer. 


Grand Canyon of Yellowstone, noted for brilliant coloring. 


FORTH Family Continues to Grow 


With a group subscription order for 
160 families, one of fifty-six group sub- 
scriptions received by FortH in six 
weeks, the Church of the Epiphany in 
Baltimore, Md., has joined the ranks 
of the magazine’s 100 per cent sub- 
scribers. Every family now receives 
FortH, according to the Rev. George 
F. Packard, rector. 

The vestries of three other parishes 
are now 100 per cent subscribers. They 
are: Zion Church, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
St. Stephen’s, Steubenville, Ohio; and 
St. Thomas’, Berea, Ohio. 

Following are other parishes that 
have ordered by group subscriptions: 
St. Paul’s, Bellevue, Ohio; Grace, As- 
toria, Ore.; Grace and Holy Trinity, 
Richmond, Va.; Christ, Yankton, S.D.; 
Trinity, Muscatine, Iowa; Resurrec- 
tion, Richmond Hill, N.Y.; St. James’, 
Richmond, Va.; All Saints’, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Trinity, Demopolis, Ala.; St. 
Andrew’s, Elyria, Ohio; St. Stephen’s, 
Savannah, Ga.; St. Andrew’s, Tampa, 
Fla.; St. Jude’s, Tiskilwa, Ill.; Grace 
and St. Luke’s, Memphis, Tenn.; St. 
Paul’s, Manhattan, Kan.; St. Mark’s, 
LeRoy, N.Y.; St. Paul’s. Chicago; All 
Saints’, Sioux Falls, $.D.; All Saints’, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; All Saints’, Attleboro, 
Mass.; St. Helena’s, Boerne, Texas; 
All Saints’-by the-Sea, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Also St. Paul’s, La Porte, Ind.; St. 
Luke’s, Orlando, Fla.; St. James’, Wil- 
mington, N.C.; St. John’s, Corsicana, 
Texas; Trinity, San Francisco; St. 
Paul’s, Norwalk, Ohio; Christ, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Christ, Forrest City, Ark.; 
St. John’s, Columbia, S.C.; Calvary, 
Danvers, Mass.; St. Mark’s, Cleve- 
land; Grace, Elmira, N.Y.; All Saints’, 


A performance of von Flotow’s opera 
Martha given recently by the girls of Mar- 
garet Hall School in Versailles, Kentucky, 
netted $100 to aid British Missions. The 
opera was directed by Dr. Lucas Underwood, 
instructor in music at the school, and a 
refugee from Germany where he was a music 
critic and composer. He also made the 
scenery. 

* * * 


Said to be the oldest clergyman in the 
Church of England, the Rev. John Wylde, 
retired canon of Ripon, recently celebrated 
his hundredth birthday. He is famous 
throughout Yorkshire for his fifty years as 
vicar of St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds. He 
was ordained in 1866. 
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Cincinnati; St. Paul’s, Flint, Mich.; 
St. James’, Texarkana, Texas; St. 
James’, Zanesville, Ohio; St. Thomas’, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Ill.; St. Matthew’s, Jamestown, R.1.; 
St. Luke’s, Wheeling, W.Va.; Trinity, 
Elizabeth, N.J.; 


N.Y.; St. Andrew’s, South Orange, 
N.J.; Old St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Va.; St. 
Philip’s, Joplin, Mo.; St. James’, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Epiphany, Los Angeles; 
Zion, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Epiphany, 
Baltimore; St. Stephen’s, Steubenville, 
Ohio; Good Shepherd, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; an unnamed church in Talla- 
hassee, Fla., and Christ Church School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Christ, Waukegan, Ill.; Christ, Joliet, 


Advent, Kenmore, 


Cruise to ALASKA... 


with the 2nd annual Forth Tour 


There’s still time for you to come along on the finest vacation trip 
you ever imagined. The Second Annual FortH Tour will leave 
New York on July 24 and follow the scenic route of the North 
Coast Limited to Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. This con- 
genial party will board The Alaska Line’s flagship Aleutian sailing 
for Alaska on July 29. Fourteen days will be spent on the cruise, 
visiting historic ports in Southeastern and Southwestern Alaska, 
sailing mountain-sheltered seas, saluting mighty Columbia Glacier. 
From Seattle the return route of the FortH Tour will include 
Portland, the Columbia River Highway, Bonneville Dam and 
Yellowstone National Park. Hurry to fill out and mail the coupon 
for complete information and costs on this wonderful tour. Of 
course, no obligation whatsoever. 


MR. H. M. FLETCHER, Tour Director for Fortra Magazine 
560 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Dear Mr. Fletcher: 
FortH Tour to Alaska. 


Please send me complete information on the 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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(Above) The Presiding Bishop at the altar of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, during consecration of Bishop Loring. 


A New Bishop Is Consecrated 


As the sixth Bishop of Maine, the Rt. Rev. Oliver 

L. Loring was consecrated recently in St. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Portland. Succeeding the late Bishop Benja- 
min Brewster, Bishop Loring is one of the Church’s 


youngest bishops. He formerly was rector of Grace 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Presiding Bishop served as consecrator; Bishop 
Perry of Rhode Island, formerly Presiding Bishop, and 


Bishop Loring blessing one of his clergy. 


Bishop Van Dyck of Vermont, as co-consecrators. Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts preached the consecration 
sermon. 

Organized in 1830, the Diocese of Maine was part 
of the “Eastern Diocese” from 1810 to 1843. The 
Diocese comprises the State of Maine and includes more 
than sixty parishes and missions and 15,000 baptized 
persons. 


Procession entering church at consecration service. 


HUA 


Haiti's Independence Day 


Not the Fourth of July but the First 
of January is “Independence Day” i 
Haiti. The new French Prayer Book 
of the Episcopal Church of Haiti has 
appropriate material for that day, and 
for other special features of Haitian 
national life. Otherwise, the new 
translation conforms almost exactly to 
the American Book. The translation is 
largely the work of the Very Rev. 
Georges E. Benedict, D.D., dean of 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Port au Prince. 
Gifts of friends provided most of the 
printing cost. The book formerly in 


use was much less satisfactory and has 
long been out of print, so the new one 
is a great boon to the Haitian Church. 

Bishop Carson of Haiti reports that 
confirmations for the past year, num- 
bering 933, are a record for this mis- 
sionary district. He states that the 
gain has been largely in the mountain 
missions, most of which are in remote, 
inaccessible spots, reached only, he 
says, “by hard climbing and an inex- 
haustible supply of love,” as shown by 
his suffragan, Bishop Spence Burton, 
who did the climbing. 


Scene of 60,000 Weddings 


(Continued from Page 19) 


early youth. He was no prig about 
the stage, though. He just couldn’t 
run the risk of being in the theater at 
a time when he might be needed in the 
slums. His church was the chosen 
sanctuary of stage people overnight, 
and its communicants even began to 
invite the stars to their homes. 

Dr. MHoughton’s charities have 
always been maintained. Each of 
Transfiguration’s three rectors has had 
to start a bread line, Dr. Houghton 
in the difficult days of 1864, the second 
rector in the panic of 1907, and the 
third in the worst days of 1930. In the 
last instance more than 75,000 persons 
in a few weeks received tickets from the 
church to get a 20-cent meal of potatoes 
and beef stew. The rector and Harry 
Davenport, an actor, handed out the 
tickets in the lich gate every day. 

The Rev. George C. Houghton be- 
came rector after his uncle’s death in 
1897, and the Rev. Randolph Ray 
came in 1923. 

The second Dr. Houghton officiated 
at 30,000 marriages. Dr. Ray is said 
to have performed 15,000 in the first 
seven years of his rectorship. Irene 
Castle, Robert E. Sherwood, and Ste- 
phen Leacock all were married at the 
church. James Montgomery Flagg was 
married at the same altar where his 
parents’ marriage had taken place. 
These famous weddings have left no 


EXTRA MON EY/ 
in Spare Timee 


Show newest 1941 selection of low priced & 
Personal Christmas Cards. 5 series, 50 de- 
signs. Also 9 exclusive box assortments 
including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artists’ Selec- 
tion Christmas Folders. Costs you 50c. Can 
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more of an imprint on the brides’ 
church, however, than the marriage 
of a young girl from out of town, who 
brought her canary and had to let it 
sing in a pew during the entire cere- 
mony. 

This year, or any year, hundreds of 
bridal couples will pass through the 
gate into the church. The 1941 bride 
may adjust her veil in Kate Claxton’s 
mirror up in the Guild Hall, beside 
George Holland’s desk and Richard 
Mansfield’s table. She may be married 
at the Brides’ Altar, built by hundreds 
of bridal couples. 

Throughout the church there are 
memorials to rectors, actors, and others. 
Joe Jefferson unveiled the memorial 
window to Edwin Booth, and John 
Drew in turn gave the eulogy when 
the famous Jefferson window was 
shown. In St. Joseph’s Mortuary 
Chapel is a memorial tablet to the 
neighborhood postman. Beside the 
pipes of the organ is a memorial to 
James Potter Dod, organist, who in 
1881 started one of the first surpliced 
choirs in the American Church. 

Transfiguration has been the back- 
ground for scenes in moving pictures 
and stage productions. It has been 
the setting of innumerable poems and 
of several stories by O. Henry, whose 
funeral was held there. It is renowned 
as the home of the Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild. The church has been eulogized 
by Ellen Terry and Sarah Bernhardt, 
and long remembered by hundreds of 
poor persons who never saw it but 
knew its rectors well. Most of all it is 
remembered by thousands of brides 
who have followed Serena Wheeler’s 
footsteps up the path to the altar. 


SCHOOLS 


eSTUART HALL® 


98th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best 
in Southern tradition and cultur2. Effective prepa- 
ration for Coilege Entrance Boards and for col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General Course for 
Non-Co lege Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sepa- 
rate lower school. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic building, gym- 
nasium and tiled swimming pool. Sports. Riding 
the year ’round. For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 
S) Carr, Principal, Box J-F, Staunton, Va. 


St. Catherine’s School 


For girls who wish a high standard in col- 
Non-College Course. Art, 
School in a delightful 


lege preparation, 
Music. A Church 
subarb of Richmond. 
LOUISA deB. BACOT BRACKETT 
(Mrs. J. R.) Headmistress 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
on the 


St. Hlaryp’s Hall Delaware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


Bishop Whipple’s Famous Church School 
SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


76th Year 
Ages 12-19. Fully accredited, offering 
thorough college preparation and general 
courses. Fifth year, 


Margaret Robertson, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 
(Est. 1884) DAVENPORT, lOWA 


Broad academic program. Music. Arts. Type- 
writing. Sports. Individualized Instruction. 
Primary Grades through High School. Zest- 
ful living that cultivates physical, mental and 
spiritual resources. Write for Catalog, Box F. 
Under direction of SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


Moderate Tuition. 3 hours from Chicago. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 
For Catalog, Address: Mother Rachel, O.S.A., 

Box F, Versailles, Kentucky. 


ALL SAINTS’ 
EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A small church school for girls offering 
four years of high school (specializing in col- 
lege preparatory) and two years of college. 
Emphasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts — Mild Climate — 
Address: 
The REY. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


“The Church School Educates for 
Christian Citizenship.” 


Outdoor Sports 


SCHOOLS 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts 


college with an enrollment limited to 
about 850 students. It is recognized by 
the Episcopal Church in the Northwest 
as a college affiliated with the Church. 

The College will open for its seventy- 
fifth year on September 15, 1941. 


For information address: 
Dr. H. G. Klemme 
Assistant to the President 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield Minnesota 


St. Christopher's 
4-point Church School for Boys 


Mental, spiritual, physical and moral de- 
velopment. Accredited preparation; graduates 
have splendid college records. Full program 
of supervised sports. For catalog, address: 


REV. JOHN PAGE WILLIAMS 
Headmaster, 


Box 19, Richmond, Virginia 


BURD SCHOOL 4 


MISS MARGARET TAPPEN, Principal 


Endowed, homelike dwelling for fatherless 
girls. Accepted from 4-8, kept until 18. Edu- 


cated at public schools and _ professionally 
equipped at colleges, etc., according to indi- 
vidual ability. Tuition gratis. Capacity 40 
girls. Catalog on request. Trustee: Rector 


and Vestrymen of St. Stephen’s Church. 


BRECK SCHOOL For BOYS 
EPISCOPAL 
Day and Boarding Grades 1-12, Fully Accredited 
Preparation for college and that experience we 
call life under highly trained teachers. Character 
and personality training. Small classes. 
taught how to study. 20 athletic sports, 22 ac- 
tivities. Horseback riding, crew, choir, band. 
dramatics. Summer camp. Tuition: Day School, 
$209, $230, $285; Boarding, $585, $660. 
CHESTER H. DES ROCHERS, Headmaster 
2477 Como Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


4 ST. EDMUND’S 4 


Program develops responsibility, initiative 
and codperation. Episcopalian. Meets stand- 
ards of C.E.E.B. Individual attention, 50 
acres in the healthful Berkshires. All 
sports, excellent skiing. Catalog. 


REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES 
Box F Stockbridge, Mass. 


Christchurch School 


For Boys. Non-military. College Prep. Lim- 
ited to 58. High scholastic record. On broad 
Rappahannock, in Tidewater Virginia. Sail- 
ing, boat-building, athletics. Elementary 
navigation. For catalog and view folder, 
address: Wm. F. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, 
Christchurch, Virginia 


ST. BERNARD'S SCHOOL 
GLADSTONE, N. J. 
A Church Boarding School for Boys 
Scholastic, Manual and Religious Training. 
Tuition, Board and Lodging—$450.00. 


Founded 1900 Enrollment 78 
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RARITIES 


This oil painting, ‘Ecce Homo,” hanging in 
St. James’ vestry room in Wilmington, N. C., 
was taken from an 18th century pirate ship. 
In 1749 three Spanish privateers attacked the 
colonial town of Brunswick, fourteen miles 
below Wilmington, but were driven off. One 
of the ships was sunk. When the salvage 
was removed the painting was found in the 
captain’s cabin. In 1760 it was presented to 
St. James’ by the General Assembly. The 
church, completed in 1770, was used during 
the Revolutionary War as a British hospital, 
a block house, and still later as a riding 
school for Tarleton’s dragoons. 


The Ministry Today 

An unusual pamphlet intended to interest 
college students in the ministry as a life 
work has just been published by the Church 
Society for College Work in Washington, 
D.C. Entitled “The Ministry Today in 
Germany, England and America,” the pam- 
phlet, using reprints from Time and Life 
magazines, briefly reviews the status of the 
clergy in each of these three countries. 

Pointing out that the door of opportunity 
today is still wide open, not only on the 
physical frontier but also on the intellectual 
and social frontiers, the pamphlet asserts 
that the variety of work is surprising. 
“There are as many different ministries as 
there are kinds of banking, or medicine.” 


KUN 
‘0 RE UNI O N 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. 
Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Lower school for small boys in new separate 
building. Housemother. R. O. T. Fireproof 
buildings. Inside swimming pool. All athletics. 
Best health record. Students from 27 states and 
other countries. Catalog. 44th- year. Dr. J. J. 
Wicker, Pres., Box C, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Contrasts in Nevada 

“Where the lavender desert stretches 
out toward towering snowy ranges,” 
runs a recent summary of the Church’s 
work in Nevada, ‘“‘blending every con- 
trast: grim mining camps looking 
down on fertile garden valleys, devoted 
Christians confronting the gambling 
croupiers, Nevada hears the bells of 
thirty-two mission churches. The 
clergy drive a hundred miles between 
services. Traveling 300 miles on a 
Sunday, to provide services in three 
places, is not infrequent.” 

In a region where distances are enor- 
mous, towns few and far apart, and 
Church groups small, 1,200 children 
attend Church school; 300 more, too 
isolated for normal parish contacts, 
are taught by regular correspondence, 
and every mission holds a Vacation 
Church School. 


From the Rev. Hiram Kano of Scotts- 
bluff, who is in charge of work among 
Japanese farmers in western Nebraska, has 
come an order for twenty-five subscriptions 
to FORTH. Most of these are for the 
Japanese members of Mr. Kano’s Mission. 


A Churchman whose name became known 
around the world during the forty-two years 
of his service at Church headquarters 
(1877-1918) was E. Walter Roberts, (below) 
who died recently at the age of 88, at his 
home in Boston. While assistant treasurer 


at headquarters he invented, patented and 
presented to the Church the cardboard box 
used for the annual Church School Offering. 
Millions of these boxes have gone into the 
hands of the Church’s children. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


@ Distinguished Episcopal school (58th 
yr.). Balanced program of character * 
building and academic instruction. 
Graduates in best colleges. R.O.T.C. * 
Sports for all. Junior school, separate 
faculty. Summer camp. Moderate cost. 
Catalog. Burrett B. Bouton, 13 Academy * 
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Place, Howe, Indiana. 


Eighty-five years old and ten years retired from “active” work, the Rev. Alexander 
Killeffer of Harriman, Tenn., starts a troop of Cub Scouts. He has been fifty years in the 
ministry and has trained Scouts for thirty years. 


The Church school meets in a hotel lobby 
at Searchlight, Nevada, where Sister Hilary 
and Sister Esther of the Holy Nativity Sis- 
terhood and members of Bishop Jenkins’ 
staff with headquarters at Las Vegas, have 
gathered children of an unchurched town, 
for religious instruction. Searchlight is a 
mining town of about forty families. 


British-born, and formerly assistant man- 
ager of one of the world’s largest sugar mills, 
F. Ralph Davies has been ordained deacon 
by Bishop Hugh Blankingship of Cuba. Mr. 
Davies was educated in England and Belgium 
and came to Cuba as a young man. He had 
been a lay reader. 


Telephoning national Church 
headquarters in New York, a 
lady stated that she was doing a 
puzzle, and a member of her fam- 
ily insisted that an ‘‘Asterisk”’ is 
a vessel used in the Episcopal 
Church for administering the 
Holy Communion. She was call- 
ing to verify the correctness of 
the information, and thought she 
would be more likely to get it 
straight if she asked headquarters. 


WINDHAM HOUSE 


National Graduate Training Center for Women 
Workers in the Church offering practical experi- 
ence in corporate Christian living; special courses 
in the hfe of the Church; numerous opportunities 
to meet people active in Christian life today, 
while taking courses leading to advanced degrees 
and Windham House Diploma. 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Director 

326 West 108th Street »New York, N. Y. 
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Ninety-nine Episcopal chaplains are on 
active duty in the Army and thirteen in the 
Navy, according to the Army and Navy 
Commission. Approximately 10,000 copies 
of ‘“‘A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors;” 
2,000 Offices of Instruction; 7,000 Wayside 
Hymnals; 2,000 Forward—day by day, and 
7,000 Hely Communion folders have been 
provided chaplains by the Commission. 


When Samuel E. West, Jr., was ordained 
to the diaconate recently, the sermon was 
preached by his father, the Rev. Samuel E. 
West, Sr., former missionary in Wyoming 
and now rector of St. James’ Church, 
Wichita. The ordination was in St. James’ 
Church, with Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner 
officiating. 


A language complication is reported by 
Bishop Spence Burton, suffragan of Haiti. 
Speaking French in Haiti, he visited Puerta 
Plata in the Spanish-speaking Dominican 
Republic, and ordered lunch by speaking in 
English to his Irish companion who trans- 
lated it into Spanish for the waiter, who was 
Chinese. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN 


Training for Directors of Religious Education. 
College Workers, Missionaries, and other serv- 
ices open to women in the Church. Three year 
course, including Clinical Training, leading to 
the degree of Th.B. Special courses to meet 
special requirements. Address: 

MISS KATHARINE A. GRAMMER, M.A. 


Dean of Women 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


SCHOOLS 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, three year 
Course and Clini-al Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 
women. 


ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


The Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The General 


Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Chelsea Square 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
denis, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean. Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


The New York Training School for 
Prepares Women for Service 

Deaconesses in the Church as Deaconesses, 

or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 

tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 

Field Work in both Religious Education and 

Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St.. New York 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 
LEGERWOOD, N. C. 
Junior High and High School for Boys 
College Preparatory 
Board and Tuition, $270 
Write GEORGE F. WIESE, Supt. 


Sil 


Our plan offers your Church a dignified, easy 
way to raise a large sum between now and 
December 15th. No experience necessary. Take 
orders for beautiful Personal Initial Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards among members and 
others. New, modern designs . .. With 
sender’s own initial in striking, embossed 
gold-silver effect seal on each card. Box of 
21 Assorted Christmas Cards and_ Personal 
Initials . . . wonderful value at $1 retail. 
Special new 21-card Religious Assortment 
sells for $1. Your profits up to 100%. 
Extra Cash Bonus. Personal Christ- 
mas Cards with_ name _imprinted— 
50 for $1. Also Personal Stationery 
and 11 different Box Assortments. 
Get details and samples on approval. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 917 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 


Show friends beautiful 
Christmas Folders with sender’s 
name—50 for$1. ‘Also fast-selling 21- Capes 
mas Assortment for $1. You make 50c. Nine 
other Assts. — Satin-Glo, Religious. ise Wrap- 
pings, Everyday Cards. Big line DeLuxe Personal 
Christmas Cards—finest out. All easy money- 
makers. Also special money-raising plan forclubs, CNS 
church groups, ete. Write for FREE SAMPLE ES, 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc., Dept. 587 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


J 
* Personal 
Christmas Cards and take lenty 
e good a ur $1 
‘olders is also 


show these “* 


big i 
other Sisellers .C 
WALTHAM ART PU BLISHERS 


160 N. Washington St., Dept. 408 
Boston, Mass. 


a 
Amazing one Fast, easy seller. 50 beautiful Christmas 
Cards with eustomer’s name imprinted only $1. Others low 
as 60 for $1. Big values bring on quick earnings. Many 


other bargains—Christmas Card Assortments, 
FREE SAMPLE : 


Gift Wrappings, Everyday Cards. Start earning 
at once. Write today for FREE Selling Outfit. 
General Card Co., 


400 S. Peoria St., Dept. A-721, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Over 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of Sunday 
schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They 
enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organi- 
zation. 


Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. 


Money for Your Treasury 


) 
Sample Free to Official 


For every purpose. Send 


BRO NZ wording Sree One, for 

ree et and otation. 
TA BLETS Request ildstrated “Booliet: 
International Tablet Co., 36 E. 22nd St., N.Y-C. 


en 
EXTRA DOLLARS FOR YOUR VACATION 
> Inspare time sell to friends and neighbors 
SILVER-RIM PLATES. Entirely new 
idea, Permanent metal holders with 
beautiful paper refills. Ideal for 
lunches, pienies, Church suppers. 
No dishwashing after the party. 
Send $1.00 for Introductory 
Box or write for circular. 


Liberal commissions to agents. 
COLLINS CRAFTSMEN INC., Dept. F 308 S. Smedley St., Phila., Pa. 
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Browny Studios Assoc. 


The Presiding Bishop has received the high- 
est honor of the Masonic Grand Lodge of New 
York—the Grand Master’s medal. It was 
awarded him as “minister of the word of 


God, servant of Jesus Christ, ambassador of 


good will, citizen of the world.” Above Bish- 
op Tucker is with Dr. Marshall Kernochan. 


New W. A. Secretary 


The Presiding Bishop on recom- 
mendation of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
national Executive Board has ap- 
pointed Miss Dorothy Stabler to the 
national staff of the Auxiliary, filling 
the vacancy left by the recent retire- 
ment of Mrs. T. K. Wade, secretary 
for supply work. 

“The new associate secretary,” 
states Miss Margaret I. Marston, 
executive of the Auxiliary, “will direct 
the supply work and will help in the 
development of programs of social 
education and social action for women, 
programs which will bring the Chris- 
tian thought and energies of our 
women to bear on local community, 
national, and world affairs.” 

A native of New York City, Miss 
Stabler was graduated from Vassar 
in 1916. She has also had the two- 
year course of the New York School 
of Social Work and has done graduate 
study at Columbia. She comes to the 
Auxiliary’s staff after a varied ex- 
perience in social work, including ten 
years with Family Service Department 
of Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


Dakota Indians Value St. Elizabeth's Training 


(Continued from Page 13) 


59 girls and the 15 older boys are in 
the new building; 21 younger boys are 
in the small-boys’ house, the oldest 
building on the grounds, which was here 
when the school started in 1890. It is 
still heated by stoves as the tiny base- 
ment is not large enough for a furnace. 
The woman in charge there knows this 
country and its winds, and how to han- 
dle the stoves, or I should not have a 


FREE SAMPLE - PROSPECTUS - CATALOGUE} 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
for All Age Groups — Nursery to Adult 


Don’t fail to send at once for details of Standard fully 


minute’s peace of mind the whole win- 
ter.” 

The hard times of recent years have 
fallen heavily on the Indian people. 
They are less able than they used to 
be to take care of the orphaned chil- 
dren of their tribe. St. Elizabeth’s cares 


for as many as possible and is open all 
the year round. Some 25 of the chil- 
dren have no other home. 


£ s, Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll to Young People); Uniform 


Adults). 
school, 


Graded Lessons (Beginners to Adults); 
ing materials and Illustrated Weekly Papers (Children to 

Tell us your department, 
Address Desk FO-6 


The Standard i Publishing! Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


supporting teach- 


mame and size of 
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History Along the Maine Coast 


The origin of the Anglican parish in 
Saco, Maine, is lost in the mists of his- 
tory, but it was among the first in all 
America. The first record of any cler- 
gyman at Saco is in 1636, when the 
name of the Rev. Richard Gibson ap- 


= 


Trinity Church, Saco 


pears in the record of the court held in 
Saco in that year. Mr. Gibson had 
come to this small coastal settlement, 
then owned by an English merchant, 
Robert Trelawny, and exercised pas- 
toral care over the numerous colonists 
engaged in the prosperous fisheries in 
that vicinity. 

The reason for believing in the ex- 
istence of a church at which Mr. Gibson 
officiated is the mention in the records 
of a “Church Point.” There was no 
family by the name of Church in the 


settlement so that it seems reasonable 
that it has reference to a church build- 
ing. Some think it was on the east 
bank of the Saco River just above the 
ferry at the present Camp Ellis. Others 
hold that it was lower down on the 
west side on Winter Harbor or Bidde- 
ford Pool. This is a tidewater bay 
opening into the Saco River between 
the present Biddeford Pool village and 
the mainland. 

The facts about the activities of the 
Church in this section after 1679 are 
few and hazy. Apparently the parish 
was discontinued. But in 1827 Trinity 
parish in Saco was organized. Today, 
more than three hundred years after 
the first small church was started, 
Trinity Church, with one hundred and 
fifty-five communicants, is carrying on 
the work begun here so long ago. The 
Rev. Otis L. Mason is the present 
rector. 


A passbook, resembling those used 
by savings banks, was feature of mis- 
sionary support back in 1870. A copy 
was unearthed from a collection of 
early Church printed matter found re- 
cently in the vaults of the Church Mis- 
sions House. The plan called for a 
pledge of five cents a week for a mini- 
mum period of ten weeks. 


This business of living may seem to be an 
exceedingly easy thing. We assume that we 
just live—and so we do. But that may 
mean merely drifting through life with no 
plan or purpose. Life has its obligations as 
well as its opportunities. Living can be an 
art. There are certain rules of life to be 
observed which we do well to recognize— 
Bishop Creighton in Christianity Is Life 
(Morehouse, $1). 


Vacation Schools Draw Two Million 


(Continued 


New York City. And Christ Church 
in West Englewood, N. J., conducts a 
three-week school each summer. The 
Mountain Mission by Mail of the 
Diocese of New Hampshire, which re- 
cently celebrated its twelfth birthday, 
observes Church Week each summer. 

The Vacation Church School move- 
ment was begun in the summer of 1901 
when the Rev. Robert G. Boville gath- 
ered a group of children from the hot 
New York streets into a nearby church. 
Here he told them Bible stories, played 
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from Page 7) 

games and taught them interesting 
handcraft work. This program was 
repeated several summers. The move- 
ment grew both in this country and 
abroad and eventually developed into 
the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, In 1923 this 
organization affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Thus the Association became the 
accredited agency of the forty-three 
denominations which form the Inter- 
national Council. 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually big profits can be earned_ quickly, 
easily, pleasantly by filling orders for Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are oSeawen | 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for fale oe regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., h 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find 


5 BOOKS supplied 
Also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, ete. All subjects, all lan- 
guages. Send us your list of wants—no ob- 
ligation. We report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty 
We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St., Dept. 350, New York City 
We buy old books and magazines. 


An Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society helps you to estab- 
lish a regular income, one of the surest ways 
to avoid the anxiety of old age. Regardless 
of business conditions, Annuity checks at 
regular agreed intervals have never failed. 

The planned security of an Annuity 
Agreement will bring you comfort and peace 
of mind as long as you live. 

You will be helping too, to bring hope and 
joy to thousands in far-away lands through 
the wonderful Bible ae which the 


American Bible \S 

Society has car- UNTOL D 
ried on for over 

one hundred and FOR HER: 


twenty years. 


Send for the book- 
let “A Gift That 
Lives,’”’ and learn 
how an Annuity 
Agreement fulfils 
your generous de- 
sire to promote this 
indispensable Chris- 
tian task. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Ry aw come assure | aa 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Bible House, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet SP-34 entitled “A Gift That Lives.”” 
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Name_ 


Address 


— ~._— —— Denomination 
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or. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES » EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES « VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


| NATIONAL. ‘ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
; 821-23 ARCH S . . PHILADELPHIA,PA, 
CHIMES 


BELL PEALS 


3 Write for literature, Address Dept. 76 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


You can build a new 


CHURCH 
PARISH HOUSE 
RECTORY 


with a LOAN on easy terms. Write 
the Secretary for information. 


American Church Bldg. Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
AND 


For Church Socials, 
Dinners, Meetings 

Light weight but sturdy. Easily 

handled even by ladies. Stacked 

and stored in small space. Low- 

est prices — one year to pay. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
4 Church St. Colfax, Iowa 


>: SHRINE MONT > Vacations—May-October 
for clergy, laity, families and friends. In high 
Alleghanies, west of Washington by motor, bus, 
or train. Grounds of rare beauty include Shrine 
mountain; mineral springs; many recreations; 
modern lodges, cottages, central social halls and 
refectory; noted SHRINE; perpetual trust of 
‘Church. Vacation rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 
weeks. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M.D., 
Director, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
Olergy Seminar July 14-25. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


H on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y.. 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Among the New Books 


In The Quest for Peace (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, $4) William E. Rap- 
pard, noted Swiss political scientist, surveys 
the world situation since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


China Shall Rise Again by Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek (N. Y., Harpers, $3). In the 
preface to this book Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
quotes a saying of the ancients: “Great diffi- 
culties make a nation.” ‘How true this is!” 
he says. “Out of her tribulations and suffer- 
ing China will surely emerge a _ stronger 
nation.” 


The story of The Soong Sisters by Emily 
Hahn (N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, $3) is the 
story of modern China. Through that tragic 
history the Soong sisters have gone their 
separate ways, and each, by her intelligence, 
courage, and integrity—what the Chinese call 
“virtue”’—has carved a separate niche for 
herself in the hierarchy of Chinese greatness. 


This War and Christian Ethics, a sym- 
posium edited by Ashley Sampson (Oxford, 
England, Blackwell, $2). A resumé of Chris- 
tian teaching in its application to modern 
war by a group of Christian thinkers who 
endeavor to show that there is a large 
measure of agreement between pacifists and 
non-pacifists who are Christians. 


Orphans of the Pacific by Florence Horn 
(N.Y., Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.50). Fresh 
from an extended trip to the Philippines, 
Miss Horn explores here every aspect of its 
life: social, political, economic, religious, in 
an effort to let us see the Islands in a world 
perspective, as they are and as they may 
become. 


Joy Homer was sent out to China as 
reporter for the United American relief 
boards. She journeyed through all but three 
of China’s provinces. Speaking Chinese she 
interviewed China’s leaders the country over. 
She slept in caves, temples, haylofts, drove a 
medical supply truck, and experienced air 
raids. Her book Dawn Watch in China 
(N.Y., Houghton, Mifflin, $3) is a chronicle 
of the birth of the new China; a story of 
adventure in battle and a portrayal of a 
gallant people building a new world while 
the ruins of the old are still aflame. 


The Seed and the Soil by Richard Terrill 
Baker (N.Y., Friendship, $1). “Gens,” the 
symbol of a generation that grew up in a 
period of high idealism and easy optimism, 


Grace Church in New York 


maintains two residence clubs for out of 
town boys and girls. 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE FOR GIRLS 
Apply: Miss Theodora Beard, 94 Fourth Ave. 


HOUSE FOR YOUNG MEN 


Apply: Mrs. B. H. Keeler, 88 Fourth Ave. 


comes of age into a world of strife and 
anguish, but he is able to face the anguish, 
the evil and the despair and finally to rise 
above it with an affirmation of faith in the 
Christian forces. 


We Would See Jesus by C. F. Garbett 
(N.¥., Longmans, Green, $1). The Bishop 
of Winchester takes the reader back to Jesus, 
Teacher and Prophet, Shepherd, Saviour, 
God, and helps him again to see how He 
meets the needs of men, of societies, and of 
the world. 


Twenty Ways to Save Money by Roger 
Babson (N.Y., Stokes, $1). “This book is 
small,” says the author, “but it contains 
conclusions of a long and busy life. It more- 
over has been written not by a theorist, but 
by one who has spent his life helping men 
and women to save, accumulate, and invest.” 


Daphne du Maurier takes the title of her 
little book, Come Wind, Come Weather 
(N.Y., Doubleday, Doran, $.25), from the 
300-year-old battle hymn of John Bunyan. 
These true stories of gallantry on Britain’s 
Home Front reveal the secret of steadiness 
and inner strength which is the heart of 
national defense for Britain—and America. 


The Ven. Francis A. Cox (below) is the new 
Chancelor of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
He worked for many years in Soochow, then 
became archdeacon in charge of a number 
of country stations, and in recent years has 
taught New Testament and other subjects 
in the School of Theology at St. John’s. He 
has also been a member of the Shanghai 
diocesan Council of Advice. 


FOR THE OFFICE OF THE 
HOLY COMMUNION 


MU SI 


A new practical edition of Marbeck’s Mass 
for Priest, organist, choir and congregation; 
43 pages with index; price 40c; special rate 
in quantity. Address: 


WILLIAM POLLAK, Mus. Doc. 
477 Hudson Street New York City 


FORTH — July, 1941 


In times like this, when 
fear dominates the think- 
ing of so many people, it 
is of supreme importance 
each day to seek God’s 
guidance. Consciousness September issue, now ready 
of His presence adds sip NE for distribution, most 


strength for daily needs. mat timely and helpful. 


More than ninety writers, 
representing a cross-section 
of today’s religious think- 
ing, have contributed to 
make the July, August, 


1941 


In more than a million Yearly subscription, 30 


[ee een ae 


- homes, The Upper Room cents, postpaid; foreign, 
& . is daily helping men and women face the 40 cents. Ten or more copies on consign- 
3 crisis of the hour. In America, in Canada, ment to one address, 5 cents each, post- 
ea in England, in the far corners of the paid, with privilege of returning at our 
earth, this unique publication is steadying expense unused and unsold copies. Order 

men’s hearts and minds. Because it is from 


helping so many others, we urge the use 
of THE UPPER ROOM in your home epee oe tae : peice 


as a daily devotional guide. | NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Low Cost Protection — 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers of the Episcopal Church 
and their Immediate Families. 


}° | ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


Paty On RK ePLO Ech Gy. Ace 15 Ace 20 Ace 30. Ace 40 Ace 50 Ace 55 

| ORDINARY LIFE | $12.20 $13.48 $17.19 $23.50 $34.99 $44.13 
ta TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 19.23 20.72 24.71 30.75 40.82 48.70 
TWENTY- FIVE PAYMENT LIFE 16.84 18.16 21.74 27.37 37.40 45.63 
THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 15.31 16.53 19.89 25.42 35.79 44.45 from 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 38.73 38.90 39.51 41.18 46.46 52.21 Ages 

A | TWENTY- FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 29.70 29.90 30.69 32.93 39.73 46.77 
- | THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 23.93 24.18 25.21 28.18 36.57 44.70 


Insurance 


Issued 


10 to 65, 


_| ENDOWMENT AT 60 ‘ 15.39 17.72 25.21 41.18 90.48 188.56 inclusive 
| ENDOWMENT AT 65 1405) 915930 2071. 3293, 260.13) 793.82 


Rates at all ages aoe upon request. Annuity contracts also available. 


Summer 
Conversation 


@ Here are some questions which the Presiding 
Bishop suggests you discuss with friends and 
acquaintances this summer—while you are on 


vacation, driving, at home or at the office. 


What are the religious implications of the present War ? 


Are your own friends going to church more regularly 
today than before the War? 


Should the Church take a stand on such subjects as the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Bill, food for conquered European nations, convoys for Eng- 


land, munitions to Japan, etc.? 


Is anyone, for conscience sake, justified in refusing to serve his country 
in War? 


These and other current discussion subjects are contained in a folder, 
“Summer Conversation,’ which will be sent you free of charge on 
request. Quantities, ten cents per 100 copies. 


The Presiding Bishop has called the whole Church to make plans this 
summer, looking toward a more aggressive and effective program this 
fall and winter in every parish in the country. Is your parish making 
such plans? As part of the Presiding Bishop’s program, planning groups 
should be organized this summer in each parish, under direction of the 
Rector. Offer your services to your Rector in promoting the Forward 


in Service program which the whole Church is undertaking. 


281 Fourth Avenue READ FORWARD—DAY BY DAY. 


New York, N. Y. DISCUSS CHURCH MATTERS WITH YOUR FRIENDS. 
WHEREVER YOU ARE, GO TO CHURCH REGULARLY. 
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